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FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION’ 


Ix these days of ferment in educational philosophy 
it is very necessary that believers in the humanities, 
in general and foreign languages in particular, should 
not lose heart. This does not mean, however, that 
they should become bitter critics of all that is new 
and different in the new curriculum. It rather means 
that they should valiantly fight for their ideals which 
they believe can be of benefit to the new education 
as it evolves during the postwar days. Every thought- 
ful teacher should read Jacques Barzun’s recent book, 
“Teacher in America.” As a teacher of Latin I can 
thoroughly agree with Barzun when he says: 


At the time of the fight for adding science to the cur- 
riculum, the defensive position was held by Greek and 
Latin, which unfortunately adopted a ‘‘scorched earth’’ 
policy. I mean that they allowed themselves to be in- 
valed by the ‘‘scientifie spirit’? and in trying to com- 
pete with it reduced their field to a wasteland of verbal 
triticism, grammar, and philology. Literature was rele- 
gated to second place and studying the classics came to 
mean research into the uses of utor, fruor, and fungor.? 











I am sure that many classical teachers would be 
compelled to plead guilty to Mr. Barzun’s charge. 
I remember very well a course in Plato’s Republic 
'0 which I was exposed during my graduate study. 
‘A paper read at a Foreign Language Teachers Con- 
ference, Grinnell College, April 28, 1945. 

4 »ARZUN, J., ‘Teacher in America.’’ Boston: Little, 

‘own, and Atlantie Monthly Press, 1945, p. 88. 
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_ By 
MARK E. HUTCHINSON 
CORNELL COLLEGE, MOUNT VERNON, IOWA 


Our professor’s initials were A. G. and we called him 
“Awfully Grammatical,” which he certainly was. 
When we, his more or less eager students, wanted to 
discuss some of Plato’s philosophical theories, he 
would wax enthusiastic over Plato’s unusual use of 
the genitive or the optative. So far as our learned 
teacher was concerned, we might as well have been 
reading a treatise on cooking or a shopper’s guide. I 
wonder sometimes why I persevered and became a 
Professor of Latin and Greek. Fortunately some of 
my professors treated the Latin and Greek authors 
as literary artists and did not try to dissect them 
as a anatomist might carve a cadaver. While I am 
not at the present time teaching modern languages, 
I have in the past taught, or tried to teach, both Ger- 
man and Spanish and I have studied French and a 
little Italian. From my own experience as a student 
and teacher of modern languages, I feel sure that 
this same tendency to use the “scientific method” has 
also sometimes invaded the teaching of French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. With all the force at my com- 
mand I wish to protest against this kind of foreign- 
language teaching. We are teaching literature and 
we should give our students real literature as soon as 
possible. Our purpose is not or should not be to 
make scientific philologians of them. Our students 
ean begin to read Latin, French, or Spanish of worth- 
while content much sooner than some of us think. 
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lor this reason I have always been a strong advocate 
of a very early start in the reading of connected dis- 
course with a vocabulary density low enough so that 
the students can actually read and enjoy the material. 
Helen Eddy of the University of Iowa has done fine 
work in providing such reading material in French 
and it can be done in all the languages, including 
Latin.* 

Let me quote again from Mr. Barzun’s book to 
stress a second point which I wish to make: 


The ultimate educational value of knowing a foreign 
language is that it lets you into the workings of other 
human minds, like and unlike your own. It takes you 
out of your narrow local self and points out ways of 
seeing and feeling that cannot be perceived apart from 
the alien words that record the perception. This being so, 
the study of a language becomes the study of a people, 
and the notion of a language as a tool destroys itself: a 
tool is a dead unchanging thing: a language lives. A 
tool is for some ulterior purpose: a language exists as a 
Is the ulterior purpose perhaps to read 
foreign books? But the books are the language or a 
part of it. To speak to the cabman at Naples? But 
what he says and what you say are not ‘‘tools’’ with 
which to manufacture understandings, they are mean- 
ings—or they fail as meanings—in the instance of utter- 
In short, words are not clothing for an idea, they 


world in itself. 


ance. 
are its inearnation.’’4 

Some educators have been inclined to wave away 
the study of foreign languages as simply “tools” for 
It seems to 
Teachers of 


the acquisition of certain so-called skills. 
me this is dangerous and false doctrine. 
foreign languages should not regard themselves as 
technicians training their students to be adept in the 
use of certain tools but rather as interpreters of the 
culture and language of contemporary and past civili- 
zations. 

We have recently heard much of the intensive 
method of teaching various modern languages to the 
soldiers who were going overseas. I think that even 
the most ardent proponent of this so-called intensive 


method of teaching foreign languages must admit 
that the foreign language was considered as a “tool” 


by the efficient use of which the soldier would become 
more efficient in dealing with the Russians, Japanese, 
Germans, in their own countries. Under the cireum- 
stances this was a most worthy aim, but in normal 
times this purely functional objective is hardly an 
adequate one. This does not mean that many valuable 
lessons cannot be learned from the Army and Navy 
The two 
are: (1) 
17 hours 


programs of teaching foreign languages. 

chief reasons for the success of this method 
the time given by the ASTP men was 15 to 
a week, which is three to four times that 


‘ given in 
3 Cf, Eppy, HELEN, et al., Heath Chicago French Series, 
193} 


4 BARZUN, J., op cit., p. 136. 
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foreign-language classes in normal times; (2) the 
students were very highly motivated and haq been 
carefully selected for both general intelligence and 
linguistic background or aptitude. But ag Professy 
Pargment has so well said: “What is perhaps ~ 
more worthy of consideration is the fact that the 
results achieved by the Army men are not a desirable 
objective for civilian students, even if they were at. 
tainable. The peacetime objectives of foreign lap. 
guage instruction must be deeper, broader and wust 
have higher standards of ancestry than the wart 





objective.”® 7 

What are some of the things we should take to 
heart from the Army and Navy programs of teaching 
foreign languages in wartime? (1) Our elementary 
language courses should meet at least five hours 4 
week (preferabiy ten) with language laboratories 
elinies for further drill and diagnosis. (2) Mop 
oral-aural work should be used in the early stag, 
but it should be very definitely planned for gener 
culture value and not simply for the purpose of 
learning how to order a meal or a taxi. (3) We 
should teach grammatical principles and inflectioy 
inductively by the use of short sentences illustratiye 
the principle and introducing the form without, i 
most cases, learning the rule in question. (4) Mud 
easy Latin, French, German, and Spanish should le 
given to the student orally and in written form ‘ry 
the very first. 

It is generally admitted that the war has mai 
our citizens more “language conscious” and mor 
aware of their linguistic deficiencies. We are not 
only, by and large, unacquainted with foreign |a.- 
guages but the average educated American’s vocabu- 
lary in English is pitifully inadequate. I am optiuis 
tic enough to believe that in the postwar years ther 
will be an inereased interest in the study of foreign 
languages, but both the schoolmen and the gener 
public will want results. If we foreign-language 
teachers lapse back into the good old ways of teaching 
which our fathers used, this newly aroused interest! 
in the languages of other nations will soon die. 
V. Kaulfers has said with considerable truth thal, 
ihe languages can contribute to the general socitl 
objectives of modern education without loss to tle 
special objective of ability in the use of the language 
itself, then their position will be assured in the school 
and colleges of America. The general objectives 0 
modern education, as J see them, are about as ‘tl 
lows: (1) ability to communicate with and uniet 
stand one’s neighbor both at home and abroad; (2 
acquaintanceship with one’s cultural heritage: (3 
ability to understand and make the right use 0! 0 





P00 


] 
OTae 


5 PARGMENT, M. S., ‘‘On Learning a Foreign ls 
ons Q4), 
guage,’’ The Modern Language Journal, 29: 202, 























hysical environment; (4) understanding of one’s 
“ial and economic environment with the develop- 
* of economic efficiency and civic responsibility ; 
5) development of the ability to use one’s leisure 
me profitably and intelligently. . 

[ am quite aware that most teachers of foreign 
»oyages will strenuously maintain that they are 


ready attaining these objectives with the possible 


" seeption of the third. However, I am sorry to say 
"7 vat many of their pupils, to say nothing of the skep- 
me «al educator and anxious parent, do not agree with 
i om. The teachers of the foreign languages, both 

necient and modern, have a great opportunity in 
eu ose days to make the study of foreign languages a 
ing tal i of the new America which is evolving in 
tary d out of our schools. My first objective, “ability 
me communicate with and understand one’s neighbor 
os th at home and abroad,” would seem to me to be the 
Mor st important aim of a general education, and the 
aot sence of this ability is language, in its broadest 
mes: nse, As a matter of fact, the Indo-European lan- 
“3 mages, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
We ese, German, Seandinavian, English, Russian, are 
- ie basis of the eultural life of Europe and America 

1d we who teach these languages have the sacred 
2 uty and privilege of safeguarding the linguistic and 





tural heritage of the ages and interpreting the va- 
jous cultures of the present. Let us not be false to 
ur trust by “dry-as-dust” teaching, foolish adapta- 
on of the scientifie method in teaching literature, and 
mplete disregard of what is known of the psychol- 
ey of learning. 


So far as the integration of instruction in modern 





il classical languages is concerned, they are really 
As in the South 
st everybody in town is a first, second, third, or 
ixth cousin to his next-door neighbor, so in the com- 
unity of languages French as well as Spanish is 
th daughter and cousin of Latin, and English is 
nother, cousin, son, and grandson of Latin, while 
en German is brother (perhaps only a half-brother) 
t French, Spanish, Italian, as well as Latin and 


ne big happy family, or should be. 





reek. Is there a genealogist in the house? Perhaps 
good family fight onee in a while is good for one’s 


of orale, but it should not grow to be a habit. After 
“tH! we foreign-language teachers are integrated, 


hether we wish it or not (if I know my etymology), 
‘we should stick by each other most of the time, 
200d sons, brothers, and cousins generally do. As 
“rzun says: “It would be really easier to learn five 
lated languages at once than five disparate ones in 
‘inany tries. The idea of learning language groups 
in the air and may yet bring fruit.”® Any rivalry 
ealousy in our ranks is foolish and almost wicked. 


Here is our family loyalty? 
Barzv 





N, J., op. cit., p. 146. 
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While I am not in favor of substituting a course in 
general language or elementary linguistics for the 
study of specific foreign languages, I do believe in 
such a course for every student in the last year of 
This course 
should strive to give an understanding of language in 
general and of English in particular to be brought 
about by tracing the history of English beginning 
with the first arrival of Anglo-Saxon in the British 
Isles and continuing to the present, and by also hav- 
ing the student work back through English to the 
Latin and Greek and Romance languages from which 
much of English is derived. The students should also 
learn about the make-up and history of particular 
words and classes of words. 


high school or the first year of college. 


Perhaps the most promising recent developments in 
the field of the humanities are the courses in humani- 
ties started at the University of Wisconsin and else- 
where and the area studies carried on in the ASTP. 
These should be regional studies with the languages 
as the central core but surrounded by the disciplines 
of history, the social and natural sciences, art, archi- 
tecture, ete. 

To summarize. I have tried to point out seven im- 
portant matters in the field of foreign language in- 
struction: (1) That it is the height of folly for for- 
eign-language teachers to adopt the technique of the 
sciences in teaching literature. (2) That the notion 
that foreign languages are tools and nothing more 
(3) That the intensive 
method of teaching foreign languages is no cure-all 
We should 
adopt only such parts of this method as fit into our 
larger and more comprehensive aims of the postwar 


is a dangerous and false one. 


and was adopted for a special purpose. 


era. (4) That the war has made America more lan- 
guage-conscious and foreign-language teachers should 
avail themselves of this increased interest and make 
the study of foreign languages a vital part of the 
(5) That all 
Kuropean languages, both ancient and modern, are 
closely related and we would be foolish indeed to de- 


general education of American youth. 


stroy this “integration” which is already present. 
(6) That there is need of a required course in general 
language or elementary linguistics which shall not be 
a substitute for the actual study of foreign languages. 
The purpose of this course will be to make American 
high-school and college students language-conscious 
and able to use the English language intelligently and 
(7) That the recent 
development of regional studies of foreign cultures, 


to understand what they read. 


both ancient and modern should be strongly sup- 
ported and encouraged by all lovers of the humani- 
ties, a group which certainly includes teachers of for- 
eigh languages. 


If there is a real effort to make the teaching of 
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foreign languages truly functional, in the best sense 
of the word, with controlled experimentation as to 
the best way or ways to make foreign languages a 
vital part of both specialized and general education, 


Events... 
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we are on the threshold of a “golden age” in 
history of foreign-language instruction. Surely y 
shall not falter in our good work in such day. , 
these! ‘ 





THE PROPOSED CONTINUATION OF THE 
DRAFT AND ITS EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

ALL signs point to a lively debate in Congress on 
President Truman’s request that the conscription of 
men between the ages of 18 and 25 be continued as 
essential to the maintenance of the armies of occu- 
pation in the conquered countries. The question is 
related to, although of course not identical with, the 
earlier proposals for compulsory peacetime military 
training. The institutions of higher education will 
await the outcome of both proposals with especial 
interest since the immediate future of many young 
men who wish to continue their education may have 
to remain uncertain for some time after the colleges 
and universities have begun their work for the aca- 
demic year. 

Since the compulsory peacetime-training proposals 
antedate what is already being dubbed the “pre-atomic 
age,” the military and naval authorities will doubt- 
less be called upon to decide whether the new weapon 
of destruction will render other agencies of national 
defense obsolete, at least in a degree that will in- 
validate the reasons hitherto urged as a justification 
of universal military service. One imagines, too, that 
these authorities will also be asked (granting the 
necessity of conscription to provide replacements 
for the forces of occupation) whether the ages, 18» 
to 25, are the best for this purpose. Even if their 
decision is in the affirmative and if Congress agrees, 
it is eomforting to know that, educationally, the 
situation will be much better than it would have 
been a year or two ago, thanks to the extensive— 
the really vast—programs of education on all levels 
that the Army has now developed—W.C.B. 


THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

REHABILITATION advisers and educational counselors 
who are associated with the Veterans Administration 
have organized the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Association, the purposes of which are set 
forth in the constitution as follows: 

1. The promotion of scientific vocational guidance, 
counseling, and rehabilitation, by providing an organiza- 
tion through which periodic meetings of professional re- 
habilitation advisers and educational counselors may be 
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arranged, for the presentation of subject matters pert 
nent thereto. 

2. To provide an organization through which al] th 
engaged in (1) the advisement of vocationally hang 
capped adults and (2) adult educational counseling a 
guidance may exchange information to their my 
advantage. 

3. To recognize and advance professional standards a 
qualifications of advisers, training officers, or consultyy 
engaged in vocational rehabilitation. 


The association has begun the publication of a Ny 
Letter, which “may expand into a professional jou 
to provide an outlet for extended discussion of tex 
nical subjects relating to vocational rehabilitation,” 

The extent of the vocational-rehabilitation moy 
ment is indicated by the following statement frow tly 
News Letter, No. 1, May, 1945: 


University and college personnel attached to ‘‘Guidam 
Centers’’ are unsolicitedly seeking membership. The 
centers are developing rapidly and in view of the pow 
bility that upwards of 400 such centers may ultimately 
established, it is clear that from these groups alone ther 
is a potential membership of at least 2,000 professionaly 
trained individuals. 


The following officers of the association are « 
nounced: W. E. Stoneburner, president; Franklin! 
Thomas, vice-president; Norman M. Grier, secretary; 
George K. Wells, treasurer; and Kar] T. Waugh 
James H. Russell, W. St. Clair, Charles H. Hon 
and M. Freedlander, members of the Executive Cu 
mittee. Dr. Waugh is also the editor of the Nem 
Letter. 

ScHoo. AND Society is indebted for this inform 
tion to Dr. Waugh, who may be addressed at 17?) 
Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 
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DOES EDUCATION STILL HAVE A RESPONSE 
SIBILITY FOR INSURING PEACE? 

ei ed 

Prospects for at least a relatively permanent pet leas 
seem to have been improved in stratospheric 1 1 i a 


astronomical proportions by the advent of the ato! 
bomb. At the present writing, even the Japale® 
people, with all their militaristic mores, are appa 
ently willing to think of anything rather than the» 
of another Hiroshima or Nagasaki. 

It seems likely, however, that organized educat! 
will still have a duty to discharge in making the 


lity, 


potentially permanent pacifie world order a real 


Ve eo 
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has been pointed out repeatedly that the secret of 


in § 
hs ‘ » atomic bomb cannot always, or even for long, re- 
lays na secret. If it is never again to be used as an 
myment of human destruction, there must obvi- 
4 be created a world-wide prejudice against such 
vse, for it is far from inconceivable that, in the 
nds of another Hitler, it could ring down the ecur- 
a on human civilization even if it did not sweep the 

shed + yestiges of the human race out of existence. 
7 The students of social evolution have told us of the 
ll thy i centuries that it took to get human civilization 


uted. Hven after Homo sapiens made his appear- 
e with his upright posture, his prehensile fore- 
bs, his capacity for consciously controlling fine 
uscular adjustments, ineluding above all the muscles 
th , tongue, and larynx that made articulate 
eech possible—even after this, the fashioning of 
Js, weapons, and utensils from sticks, stones, and 
painfully slow and halting process. The 
ores, the domestication of plants and ani- 
ais, and the building of shelters awaited further 
illennia, while the invention of writing came, rela- 
vely speaking, only the day before yesterday. 

With the obliteration of civilization, even if man 
mained as man, the same tortuous road would prob- 


nes Was a 


ly have again to be traversed. 

Bevond all this, the students of organic evolution 
ve told us of the millions of years that it took for 
an to emerge as, so far, the topmost rung in the 
dder of biologie progress, and that today, while 





nost every other genus of organic life is represented 
numerous species, the genus Homo is limited to a 

This, in itself, indicates how narrowly 
ape. He might not have such 


species. 
an missed being an 
0d luck next time. 
The Japanese, with all their willingness to sacrifice 
lives for the sake of the nation, came to a 

when the sacrificing of the nation itself 
us convincingly presented as a proximate reality. 


vidual 


‘ill mankind as a whole recognize as clearly that the 
istence of the race might be sacrificed if the forces 
Ww at man’s command were to be unleashed in an- 
her world war? 
Ii these observations, reflections, and predictions 

tall justified, it would seem to follow that organ- 
i education must have among all civilized peoples 
‘ast Ohe Common aim in the years that le ahead. 
it may be that this problem will appear on the 
la of the international educational congress that 
‘ieduled to convene in London early in Novem- 
-W. C. B. 

a 

HE CHICAGO MZETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


“IRTY-FIVE Junior-college leaders, representing all 


‘as 0 the United States and all sizes and types of 


omFMBER 8, 1945 
SEPTEMBER 95, 
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junior colleges, met in Chicago, July 24-27, and under 
a “blueprint for the future” laid plans for fortheom- 
ing activities of the colleges. The association, which 
was started in 1920 with a membership of 41 institu- 
tions and which now embraces 516 junior colleges, 
unanimously adopted the following plans: 

1. Continue the Washington headquarters office of the 
association, 

2. Through an expansion of committees and provision 
of funds for their work, cover more areas of study and 
take advantage of the abilities of more members of the 
association. 

3. Enlarge research activity, not only taking advantage 
of the abilities of these committees, but also bringing 
into use for junior-college research the facilities of lead- 
ing universities over the country. 

4. Present for the consideration of the membership at 
the next annual meeting a new, broader, and more flexible 
constitution on construction of which good progress was 
made at the conference. 


The meeting, which was attended by the full mem- 
bership of the Executive Committee, the Postwar 
Plans Committee, the Constitution Committee, the 
chairman of all other association committees, and the 
presidents of six regional associations, was called by 
the president of the association, Lawrence L. Bethel, 
because the association “has an obligation to contribute 
dynamically to the postwar years ... and [because] 
it had been able to hold only one annual meeting dur- 
ing the war.” Early this fall local meetings of junior- 
college administrators and faculty members will be 
held in all parts of the country to “discuss and point 


up the details of the plans.” 


A COMPREHENSIVE DOCUMENTARY HIS- 
TORY OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
Puans for the locating, collecting, editing, and 

publishing during the next three years of a compre- 

hensive documentary history of education in the 

South at the University of North Carolina were 

announced by Robert B. House, chancellor, under 

date of August 24. The work will be under the 
direction of Edgar W. Knight, Kenan professor of 
education, who will be assisted by several research 
workers and consultants. The announcement adds: 

Financial support of the study, which has the in- 
dorsement of many historians, educators, and librarians 
throughout the country, has been provided by one of the 
philanthropic foundations and other private funds in 
recognition of distinctive contributions of the university 
in the field of American educational history made by Dr. 

Knight through research and publications. 


States to be included in the study are: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. The period to be covered will be from 
the early colonial days to 1860. 
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A CRITIC OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
RECOGNIZES SOME OF ITS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, editor, Children’s Activi- 
ties, has for several years written a syndicated column 
that appears in a large number of newspapers. Al- 
though he has been a consistent critic of Progressive 
Edueation, he calls attention, in a release under date 
of September 4, to what are, perhaps, the most sig- 
He does this 
in the fear that, because of the wartime reaction 


nificant contributions of Progressivism. 


against the Progressive teachings, these increments of 
real progress may be lost. His remarks are remi- 
niscent of a similar position taken earlier in the 
period of reaction by F. Alden Shaw, secretary of the 
Essentialist Committee for the Advancement of Amer- 


ican Education. Dr. Myers says in part: 


Those of you who have read this column for ten or more 
years know that I have consistently pleaded for 
training children in school in habits of precision, that I 
have warned against stop-watch teaching, have deplored 
the decline of effective drill in the elementary school 
(which was displaced by incidental learning so widely 
popularized by ‘‘Progressive Education’’), and have 
pleaded for a return of boning and selective rote learning 
in respect to basic facts, symbols, and skills. 

I wrote these things and said them from the public 
platform when it was not ‘‘respectable,’’ certainly not 
popular, to do so. In certain educational circles I lost 
saste, as a result. 

But the reaction against smattering and harum-scarum 
learning ... has been so rapid that I soon may find 
myself defending some of the items of ‘‘ Progressive Edu- 
eation.’’ In spite of its damage to mental habits of 
mastery and precision, its emphasis on the child as an 
individual person deserving to be understood, its contri- 
bution to better parent-teacher-child relationships, to 
better mental health in the classroom, [and to] co-opera- 
tive and creative learning are, I believe, among its perma- 
nent achievements. 

Now that the war is over, there may be both the 
opportunity and the stimulus to develop an educa- 
tional theory that will effect a true integration of 
those elements of both Essentialism and Progressivism 
that are most worthy of survival—wW. C. B. 


THE STATUS OF THE METHODIST EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


JoHn O. Gross, secretary of the department of 
educational institutions, the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Church, has sent to ScHooL AND So- 
CIETY a summary of the report of a recent survey of 
schools under the support of the Methodist Church, 
which deals primarily with the principal sources of 
income and expenditures for the institutions. 


The schools continue to be dependent to an alarming 


degree upon tuition and fees paid by students. When to 
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whole, 
financli 
enough 
to sire 


these amounts are added the profits from dining room, 
dormitories, and other business activities operated py th 
colleges, it is noted that most of these institution, ate 
directly dependent upon this source for maintenance, An 
analysis of income shows that four institutions receiv, 90 
per cent or more income from students; six, betwooy 15 


and 90 per cent; 21, between 50 and 75 per cent. ‘ "FO 
between 25 and 50 per cent; and five, less than 95 per 
cent. The median is 53.5 per cent. A i 
The schools that must depend upon students for ti, INE ud 0! 
source of income will prosper in a period such as the eampu 
present one. . . . Careful administrators perceive, though, ino to 
that, unless from the income of these days reasonabi —_ 
amounts are set apart for deferred maintenance anj », ; 
novation, institutions will have a difficult time later mg. uly 
ing essential repairs when materials and labor are ayqj). Opera 
Ce Org’ 
Church support... continues to rise. — Thirty-tre Caleut 
schools have increased income from this source over 1949- of mo 
43. In 1940-41, $401,516 was provided by the church fy ings, | 
its institutions through the regular church channels, , ,. dents 
In 1943-44, $824,008 was provided, an increase of 1)5 -— 
per cent. The amounts needed by the institutions frog ve 
the church for stable income equal in most instances about purel) 
ten per cent of the current income budget.  Thirty-ox aes 
schools, or 43 per cent, have realized this ideal. If, hoy. week 
ever, the gains made by the schools in the past few years tion U 
continue, this will be realized by many of the institutions the ca 
by 1948. The 
Income from endowment accounts for 11 per cent J. Lec 
of the income. Through the past few years, severil ing hi 
schools have substantially increased their invested wes 
versit 


holdings. According to the report, however, many 
schools have got into difficulties by overexpansion of 
their plants, and it is recommended that adminis 
trators refrain from such expansion until they have 
acquired “adequate endowment for each new build: 
ing... to eare for the inereased maintenance re 


speci: 


the p 


also the comment that schools, generally speaking, 
“have not made the progress that they should m 


enlisting their alumni as regular supporters of thei Fr 
work.” During the war, the schools reported a total the | 
of 20 per cent of their income from training ¢l- abse 
tracts with the Federal government. men| 

An analysis of expenditures indicates that the mediaa ay, 
spent by the schools for administration is 21.5 per cell; inter 
for instruction, 43.5 per cent; for plant maintenance, 1/4 AND 
per cent. In recent years there has been a marked it app 
crease in cost of administration and a decline in the & eolu 
penditures for instruction. The health of an instituti is al 
demands the opposite trend... . J 


The, purpose of surveys of this nature is to place 
in the hands of administrators of Methodist inst 
tutions dependable norms for checking the financed 
operation of their institutions. “Some institutions 
now apparently healthy have symptoms that pout 
to serious difficulties if not corrected.” On 


neuen 9; 1945 
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om 

the studies reveal an improvement in the 
gnancial structure of most institutions, but not 
enough to warrant the relaxation of necessary efforts 


to strengthen their life—L. R. B. 


4 
whole, 


5 “FOXHOLE UNIVERSITY”—A NEW U. S. 
SERVICE SCHOOL IN ASSAM 


, uunpreD yards from the alternating dust and 


mud of the Stilwell Road is the world’s most freakish 
campus, the home of “Foxhole University,” accord- 

















inz to a recent release from Headquarters, U. S. 
Forces, India-Burma Theater. This, the largest off- 
duty school in the vast India-Burma Theater of 
Operations, is located in Ledo, Assam. 

Oreanized under the U. S. Armed Forces Institute’s 
Caleutta branch, “Foxhole University, for all its lack 
of modern facilities, for all its rustic, crude surround- 








ings, presents a rounded curriculum to the soldier-stu- 


ts who attend its courses.” The desire for learn- 


dent 
ine among these soldiers who are taking courses on a 
purely voluntary basis is on a high plane. One group 
of men makes a round trip of 50 miles three times a 
week to attend the school, hitchhiking from their sta- 
tion up the Stilwell Road back to the base area where 
the campus is loeated. 

The registrar of the unique school is Pfe. William 
J. Lederer, a prewar resident of Philadelphia. “Rank- 
ing high on the list of the world’s most underpaid edu- 
eators, Lederer conceived the idea for Foxhole Uni- 
versity and presented it to Captain Guy D. Smith, 
special service officer of the Ledo base. For a time 
the plan was lost in the shuffle of Army paper work, 
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but after organization of the Caleutta branch of 
USAFI, plans went ahead for the school along the 
general line of Lederr’s original suggestions.” 

Courses at the university fall into two general cate- 
gories. On one hand are the courses offered by 
USAFI for which there is a regular supply of text- 
books from Caleutta. On the other are the courses 
planned and started at the university itself, mostly 
vocational and technical, such as tailoring, masonry, 
welding, and sheet-metal work. 

Instructors in the courses are both commissioned 
and enlisted. The enlisted men, through an arrange- 
ment made with the Caleutta branch, are paid two 
dollars an hour for their teaching efforts in the class- 
rooms. Officers are not paid. 

More than 25 different subjects are now offered by 
the university. Academie courses vary from 40 hours 
to 80 hours in length. 
courses continue until the students are completely 
familiar with the subject. 

Classes in the school vary from 10 to 35 students 


Voeational and technical 


each, and enrolment for the last semester topped the 
1,000 mark. In order to spur attendance, Brigadier 
General Paul F. Yount, commander of the Ledo area, 
instituted a regular school bus which runs to the 
campus ground for scheduled classes. Students who 
are stationed beyond the limit of the bus run ean 
usually find a ride without difficulty. 

With the completion of the Stilwell Road, troops 
in the Ledo area have more leisure time on their 
hands, and Foxhole University is helping hundreds of 
them to prepare themselves for the civilian jobs which 
are just around the corner now that peace is assured. 













Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


FreperIcK L. Hovpe, assistant to the president of 
the University of Rochester (N. Y.), now on leave of 
absence as head of the government’s rocket-develop- 
nent program, was named president, Purdue Univer- 
sity, August 22, to sueceed Edward C. Elliott, whose 
intention to retire in June was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, February 17. Andrey A. Potter, whose 
‘ppointment as aeting president was reported in these 
columns, June 2, will continue to serve until Dr. Hovde 
‘able to assume his duties early in 1946. 


JouN Stoaw Dioxey, director of the office of publie 
ilairs, Department of State, and a former lawyer of 
" ‘ton, will sueceed Ernest Martin Hopkins as presi- 
dent, Dartmouth College, November 1. Dr. Hopkins, 
» has held the presidency for twenty-nine years 


‘nd who will soon reach the age of sixty-eight years, 


OAR LN SANT rT 


informed the trustees of the college four years ago 
that he wished to relinquish the office at age sixty- 
five, but was persuaded to continue in the presidency 
for the war emergency. He submitted his formal 
resignation to the board on July 30. 


SaBIn C. PERCEFULL, president, Northwestern State 
College (Alva, Okla.), has sent to Schoo. ANpD So- 
CIETY a correction of a report that was published in 
these columns, August 11, in which it was announced 
that Joseph R. Holmes had sueceeded Dr. Percefull in 
the presidency. 
sign. Mr. Holmes has not come to take the presi- 
dency, and I am informed that I am to be reinstated.” 


Dr. Pereefull says: “I never did re- 


The source upon which the earlier report was based 
stated that Mr. Holmes had been elected to the presi- 
dency by the Oklahoma State Board of Edueation. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM L. KELEHER, S..J., has sue- 


AG@Geme Be 2 Api eee 
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ceeded the Very Reverend William J. Murphy, S.J., 
in the presidency of Boston College. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. HEALY, S.J., has been 
named to succeed the Very Reverend Joseph R. N. 
Maxwell, S.J., as president, College of the Holy Cross 
(Worcester, Mass.). Both this appointment and the 
preceding one were made in accordance with the Jesuit 
regulation that an incumbent may remain only six 
years in one post. 


T. E. Sroueu, principal, Gibsonville (N. C.) High 
School, has succeeded H. G. Griffin as supervisor and 
principal, North Carolina State School for the Blind 
(Raleigh). Mr. Griffin had held these posts for the 
past twenty-six years. 


MERRILL K. BENNETT, executive director of the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, sue- 
ceeded Edwin A. Cottrell in the deanship of the 
School of Social Sciences at the university, Septem- 
ber 1. Dr. Cottreil had asked to be relieved of ad- 
ministrative duties to devote full time to his teaching 
until his impending retirement. 


Wa trter G. MuELDER, former professor of Christian 
theology and Christian ethies, Graduate School of 
Religion, University of Southern California, has been 
appointed dean, School of Theology, Boston Univer- 
sity, and will assume his new duties, September 19. 
Eddy Asirvatham, head of the department of polities 
and public administration, University of Madras 
(India), has been named professor of missions and 


Christian international relations. 


STERLING A. CALLISEN, who recently returned from 
service as a major in the Army in Germany, has been 
appointed associate dean, Wesleyan University (Mid- 
dletown, Conn.), and will have entire charge of mat- 
ters pertaining to admission and transfer of credits 
“for more than 1,000 alumni, who have been invited 
to resume their studies on the campus. Dean Callisen 
will serve as counsel for returning veterans, either by 
mail or in person, and will assist in clearing approval 
with the various departments for choices of general- 
ization and major programs by the veterans.” 


THE following persons were recently appointed to 
the staff of Illinois State Normal University (Nor- 
mal): Helen Flynn, formerly of the University of 
Chicago High School, assistant dean of women and 
director of the women’s residence hall; Elden A. 
Lichty, superintendent of schools, Sweet Springs 
(Mo.), principal, Thomas Metcalfe Elementary 
School; Bjarne R. Ulisvik, head of the department 
of mathematics, State Teachers College (Eau Claire, 
Wis.), associate professor of mathematies; Dorothy 
Ann Eckelmann, from the public schools of Peoria 
(Ill.), assistant professor of speech; Winifred R. 
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Farlow, the public schools of Rockford (Ill.), jp. 
structor in special education; and to the staff of the 
department of social science, University High Sehool, 
Alice M. Eikenberry, of the Arlington Heights (Il) 
High School, Frances Alexander, of the Mattooy 
(Ill.) High School, and Ella C. Leppert, of the State 
Teachers College (Dickinson, N. D.). 


minis 
aid. 

Griff 
“com 
lishec 
whicl 
basis. 
kin | 
pour! 


have 


Epe@ar L. Lazier, assistant dean, College of Letjos 
and Science, University of California (Los Angeles) 
has been appointed acting dean. 


GERALD L, PEARSON, principal, University of Kay. us 
sas High School, has been appointed director of ti eal 
extension-class program, Extension Division, to gy. depai 
ceed Guy V. Keeler, who has relinquished the dire. divid 
torship in order to give more time to his duties jy minis 
the lecture-course bureau of the university. John §. ously 
Jacobs, a member of the industrial-relations division, gover 
Boeing Airplane Company, Wichita, has succeeded Murr 
Mr. Pearson. Sylvia Maxey (art) and Gerald partn 
Carney (music) have been appointed to the teaching depar 
staff of the high school. peer 

ment 

THE following announcement of appointments at “ 
Western Washington College of Education (Belling. Ro 
ham) was sent to SCHOOL AND SOcIETY under date of “af 

Weslt 


August 17 by W. W. Haggard, president: Raymond 
F’. Hawk, former assistant professor of education and 
psychology, Eastern Washington College of Edu 
tion (Cheney), has been named director*of student 
teaching and of the campus schools. The following 
persons have been appointed to the teaching staff: 


point 
Teacl 
Clanc 
SCHO 


Mt 

Irwin A. Hammer, formerly of State Teachers Col- c 
lege (Troy, Ala.), and T. Keith Goltry, of Parsons Colle 
College (Fairfield, Iowa), edueation; Frank | nod 
D’Andrea, of State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.), aa 
and Bernard W. Regier, of Hutchinson (Kans.) pon: 
Junior College, music; Lucille E. Reiman, of the Un- In tl 
versity of Washington, home economies; Olive Rob- heads 
erts, of the public schools, Vancouver (Wash.), art; babe 
Mildred Herrick, of Swarthmore (Pa.) College, |: and i 
brarian; and Donna Haskell, of the University of is 
Michigan, cataloguer in the library. =F 
Louise Marr Srus, supervisor of art and music iL Its), 
the public schools of Warrensburg (Mc.), has beet \Psy« 
appointed supervisor of art in the laboratory schol a V 
of Central Missouri State Teachers College (Warrens samy 
burg). Wile 
: office 

Howarp F. Duper, Jr., has been appointed prit- partn 
cipal, commercial department, Bliss Business Colleze psyel 
(Lewiston, Maine). a 
WitiiaM F. Grirrirn, principal, Morris (\. *.) langu 
Central School, has been appointed director of st depay 
dent aid, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), @2e" and | 
post in which the director will co-ordinate and %- ment 
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university’s entire program of student 
associate in the office of the dean, Mr. 
Griffith will also serve as executive director of the 
‘eommittee charged with awarding the newly estab- 
lished Alumni War Memorial Scholarships, 104 of 
«hich will be available on a national and regional 
basis.” Charles Adkins, of the staff of James Milli- 
kin University (Decatur, Ill.), and Charles C. Chad- 
bourn, Jr., of North Georgia College (Dahlonega), 
have been appointed instructors in English. 


tor the 
minister th 


ald. As an 


Unper date of August 23, Michigan College of Min- 
» and Technology (Houghton) announced that the 
epartment of mining and civil engineering had been 
divided and that a department of engineering ad- 
winistration had been created to include “work previ- 
ously assigned to the department of economics and 
covernment and to that of psychology and sociology.” 
Murray Riddell has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of mining; W. C. Polkinghorne, head of the 
department of civil engineering; Ernest J. Townsend, 
professor of economies, head of the depart- 


iqte 
assOclave } 


























ment of engineering administration. 

Rogert HARGREAVES, former professor of music 
education and direetor of graduate studies, Illinois 
Wesleyan University (Bloomington), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of music, Ball State 
Teachers College (Muneie, Ind.), to sueceed the late 
Claude E. Palmer, whose death was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, February 17. 


Tue following changes in staff became effective, 
September 1, at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
Texas (College Station). Because of a 
wodification in the retirement provisions, an unusual 
members relinquished administrative re- 


College of 
umber of 
sponsibilities and entered upon “modified service.” 
In the School of Arts and Seiences, the following 
heads of departments were affected: W. D. Hughes 
education), Who had been with the college since 1920 
-and in the headship since 1924; C. B. Campbell (mod- 
ern languages), who had been at the college since 1903 
aud in the headship sinee 1914; O. W. Silvey (phys- 
‘), in the headship since 1916; and C. H. Winkler 
(psychology), who held the deanship of the School 
ot Vocational Teaching (1923-35) and the headship 
since 1935. As a result of these changes, G. B. 
Wilcox, professor of education and director of the 
otiee of student personnel, became head of the de- 
partment of education to which the department of 
Psychology has been attached; J. J. Woolket, pro- 
oo ot Spanish, head of the department of modern 
“nstages; and J. G. Potter, formerly head of the 
ee "nent of physies, South Dakota School of Mines 
aid Technology (Rapid City), head of the depart- 
G. W. Schlesselman, professor of 


1€ 


nent nf i a 
MUL OT physies. 
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agricultural economies in charge of courses in eco- 
nomic geography, has been appointed head of a newly 
created department of geography. The following 
were promoted to professorships: John Q. Hays 
(English), Edmund C. Klipple (mathematics), Carl 
E. Tishler (physical education), Donald F. Weekes 
(physics), and Walter A. Varvel (psychology). 


Duncan Stewart, who served Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.) as instructor in geology (1933- 
35) and assistant professor of geology (1939-41), has 
returned to the college from an associate professor- 
ship of geology, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 
to assume the chairmanship of the department of geol- 
ogy and a professorship. 


Tue following announcement of appointments was 
recently sent to ScHooL AND Society by the News 
Bureau of Indiana University: H. F. Bohnenblust, 
formerly associate professor of mathematics, Prince- 
ton University, has been appointed professor of 
mathematies; Milton F. Rehg, director of music, 
Muskingum College (New Concord, Ohio), associate 
professor of choral music; William E. Koogler, as- 
sistant professor of music, Southeastern Louisiana 
College (Hammond), assistant professor of music; 
and Robert B. Bangs, formerly a of the 
departments of economics at Brown University and 
Tufts College, assistant professor of economics. 


member 


GEORGE CLARENCE KENT, assistant professor of 
botany, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanie Arts (Ames), will become professor of plant 
pathology, Cornell University, October 1. 


TuHE following appointments at Massachusetts State 
College were reported late in August: Bryan Collins 
Redmon, a group leader in charge of research on 
organie compounds of nitrogen, American Cyanide 
Company, professor of chemistry; Paul W. Stickel, 
professor of forestry; D. Horace Nelson, of the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
(State College), assistant professor of dairy indus- 
try; Alfred W. Boicourt, assistant specialist in horti- 
culture; Stanley N. Gaunt, extension dairy husband- 
man; Katherine A. Clarke, acting head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages, Lake Erie College 
(Painesville, Ohio), assistant professor of French; 
Margaret Woodbridge, instructor in German; Vir- 
ginia Herlihy, instructor in physical education; and 
Walter D. Weeks, research assistant in the Experi- 
ment Station. 


JASPAR V. GARLAND, assistant professor of English, 
Colgate University, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence until July 1, 1946, to accept an associate pro- 
fessorship of public speaking at the University of 
Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.). 
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A. §. CuiaytTon, professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology, Talledega (Ala.) College, has been appointed 
associate professor of psychology and education, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College (Macomb). 


THE following appointments in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Rutgers University, are among those 
announced recently: Alfred Kitchener Snelgrove, vis- 
iting professor of geology; Mark Balderston, visiting 
assistant professor of physies; Edmund P. Churchill 
and Robert Edward Luce, instructors in mathematies; 
John H. de Groot, instructor in English; Wilbert 
Baker Hitchner, instructor in music; Richard P. Me- 
Cormick, instructor in history; and Richard Kuehne- 
mund, lecturer in German. 


WititiaM Conroy PRICE, associate in research, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research (Prince- 
ton, N. J.), has been appointed associate research 
professor in the natural sciences, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


AMONG recent appointments to the staff of Mon- 
tana State College (Bozeman) are the following: 
Marga Hosaous, formerly of the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, assistant professor of health and phys- 
ical education, succeeding Miriam Hart, resigned; 
Marjorie Kimmel, the Ohio State University, in- 
structor in health and physical education; and Conrad 
Sandvig, former head of the department of music in 
the high school of Gallatin County (Mont.), part- 
time instructor in music. 


RutTHeTTa Krause, for the past three years a 
teacher in the U. S. Naval Training School for Yeo- 
men, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Stillwater), has been appointed assistant professor 
of commerce, Central Missouri State Teachers College. 


W. C. Kvaracevus has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, School of Edueation, Boston 
University. 

CapTaIn JOHN C. HAMILTON, retired Army officer 
and former member of the faculty, U. S. Military 
Academy (West Point), has been appointed in- 
structor in history and political science, University 
of Arkansas; Dorothy Anne Martin, formerly in- 
structor in physical education, McCook (Nebr.) 
Junior College, has been named instructor in health 
and physical education for women. 


Recent Deaths 

IpaA Henrietta Hype, retired professor of physi- 
ology, University of Kansas, died, August 22, accord- 
ing to word received by ScHooLt AND Society, Sep- 
tember 1. Dr. Hyde, who would have been eighty- 
eight years old, September 8, had served as a teacher 
in the public schools of Chicago (1881-83) ; assistant 
in biology (1891), Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; pro- 
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fessor of histology and anatomy (1897-1900), Ingalls 
and Dr. Sargent’s Preparatory School (Cambridge 


Mass.) ; and associate professor of physiology (1899- o. 
1905) and professor (1905-25), University of Kap. ae 
sas. She established the department of physiology ia 
at the university in 1903 and in 1927, established ty J 
Ida H. Hyde Scholarship, “awarded annually to » visi 
advanced woman student specializing in the sciences éhm 
preferably biology,” at the university. Uni 
JOHN Strayer McInTosH, head of the departmen; an 
of Greek and Latin, Southern Methodist Universit, Wir 
(Dallas, Tex.), died, August 26, at the age of sixty. que: 
five years. Dr. MeIntosh had held a professorship tees: 
at the university since 1915 and had also served 4 ship 
chairman of atbleties for the same period. orig 
Howarp DAnieL MarsH, retired professor of psy: ‘nt 
chology and former chairman of the department, _ 
City College (New York), died, August 26, in &, 7 
Petersburg (F'a.). Dr. Marsh, who was seventy-four seri 
years old at the time of his death, had served as ay - 
instructor in philosophy and psychology (1906-07), Vor! 
Ohio Wesleyan University, and at City College a 
instructor in psychology (1907-17), assistant pro. 
fessor (1917-32), associate professor (1932-39), and = 
professor and chairman of the department (1939-41), 
Dr. Marsh’s published works include “The Diurnal 
Course of Efficiency,” “Sex Differences in Fasting,” 
“The Psychology of Work,” and many, articles in “| 
technical journals. Dal 
WiuuiAM Payson RicHarpson, founder (1901) ani const 
dean, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Law School, died, August 29, Case 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Richardson’s entir when 
career had been devoted to the school and to the wrt- ninth 
ing of textbooks in the field of law. His books, whieh we d 
‘are consulted by many judges and lawyers, received the x 
formal recognition at a dinner in 1940, when he was Co 
presented with a bound volume of letters from 12! and | 
judges commending his work. to re 
Evua Frances Lynou, founder of the schools for shy 
Individual Instruction, Atlantie City (N. J.) aud ‘tl 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.), died, August 31, at the age of a 
. : as det we 
sixty-nine years. Miss Lynch, who had been a teache ; 
in rural schools and at Washington Academy (Sale, va 
N. Y.) before opening her school in Atlantic (ity Th 
aroused a wide-spread controversy some year’s pa 
with her proposal that children should not be sent im 
school until they reach ten years of age. Her at > 
edur 


vocacy of home training brought “so many letters © 
inquiry” that she founded the National League “ 
Teacher-Mothers in 1916 and had served as its pre 
dent since that time. Among her publications are 
“Home Edueation of the Child,” “Bookless Lessons 
for the Teacher-Mother,” and “Beginning the Childs 


Edueation.” 
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Other Items 

Tue “Beyond Victory” program of the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation, September 15, will be cen- 
tered on & discussion of the United Nations’ agree- 
San Franciseo “to establish an international 
hip system for the administration and super- 
yision of Ar- 
thur Holeombe, professor of government, Harvard 
University, will be interviewed by an 
worker, a businessman, and a member of the World 
Wide Listeners’ League, in an endeavor to answer the 
questions: What are the basie objectives of the trus- 
teeship system? How will it work? Will the trustee- 
ship system be successful? The broadeast, which 
orivinates in the studios of WHN, New York, at 6: 00 
pa., September 15, will be rebroadcast over various 
stations across the country throughout the following 
week. Those interested are urged to consult their 
local newspapers for the time. 


ment al 
trustees 


certain territories—trust territories.” 


industria 


The discussion in 
script form may be obtained for ten cents by writ- 
ing to the foundation at 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 


Shorter Papers. 
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In Czechoslovakia, Vaclav Prihoda, one of the lead- 
ing educators, wrote in Prdce, June 2, that educational 
reform in that country will provide fer a uniform 
school system that “will enable all children, without 
respect to the social or economic position of their par- 
ents, to take advantage of the fullest opportunity for 
higher education. No talent must be lost to the na- 
tion in the new set-up.” 

FRANKLIN L. BurDETTE, associate professor of his- 
tory and political science, Butler University (Indian- 
apolis), and executive secretary of the National Foun- 
dation for Edueation, is the editor of the first pro- 
fessional Directory of the American Political Science 
Association, which will come from the press, September 
10. 
the members of the association, together with a geo- 
graphical list of members and of subscribers to the 
official journal, and a list of members classified ae- 
cording to primary fields of competence in political 
science and also in social science.” The volume may 
be obtained from the association at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1822 Sheridan Road, Evanston, III. 


The Directory contains “biographical sketches of 

































THE NEW “COLGATE PLAN OF 
EDUCATION” 


“Ir our emphasis is to be on quality in our re- 
search, in our thinking and in our teaching, we must 
constantly reappraise what we are doing,’ Everett 
Case declared in his address September 24, 1942, 
when he was inaugurated as Colgate University’s 
ninth president. “We must ask ourselves, too, why 
we do the things we do and whether we do them in 
the most effective way.” 

Colgate’s faeulty agreed with the new president 
and early in 1943 a committee of seven was chosen 
review Colgate’s objectives and procedures. From 
‘wo years of committee work and subsequent faculty 
discussion, a revised Colgate Plan of Education is 
how emerging, based on the original plan adopted 
between 1928 and 1933 with the aid of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

The new plan, as outlined by President Case, in- 
cludes such distinctive features as the following, pre- 
sented approximately in the order in which they will 
ailect the student: a more selective admissions pro- 
cedure; national and regional scholarships and a ¢o- 
ordinated program of student aid; a “core curricu- 
‘un” of seven closely-related courses, under university 
‘ather than departmental auspices; the use, wherever 
‘easible, of the so-ealled problem method of teaching; 
creased emphasis on underclass preceptorial work, 
incuding individual attention to the student’s use of 


English; general examinations covering the first two 
years of study as a prerequisite to more advanced 
work; topical and interdepartmental, as well as de- 
partmental, majors for juniors and seniors; upper- 
class seminars and comprehensive examinations in 
these major fields. 

The new plan, it is hoped, will be put into effect 
in the fall of 1946. Meanwhile, attention centers 
upon plans for implementing it, with teachers who 
will be responsible for organizing the new courses 
scheduled to be relieved of other work for a term 
or more, in order to secure fresh teaching materials. 

The “‘core eurriculum’’—heart of the revised Col- 
gate plan—will include courses in the natural sciences, 
publie affairs, and philosophy and religion for fresh- 
men; foreign areas and cultures and the fine arts 
for sophomores; English communication for juniors, 
and a senior course in the dynamics of freedom. 
These seven courses will replace the five surveys 
which Colgate men have been taking as freshmen 
and sophomores “to get a bird’s-eye view of all the 
fields of knowledge.” 

In announcing the new plan, President Case said: 


Development of the core curriculum is no mere reaction 
against the abuses of the free elective system or the de- 
fects of the original Colgate plan. Rather it is a ringing 
reaffirmation of Colgate’s belief in the essential unity 
of learning, and a considered effort to consolidate the 
substantial gains already realized in the earlier Colgate 
plan. 
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The chief difference between the old and the new 
plans is in scope and method. On the one hand, the 
faculty believes that courses in which all students have a 
common experience should not be confined to underclass 
but should permeate the four-year curriculum. 
On the other hand, the faculty is no longer satisfied that 
the ‘‘survey’’ of a broad field of knowledge is 
necessarily adequate. 

We are more interested in opening a field to active 
exploration merely ‘‘covering the 
ground.’’ We intend to use actual problems as points 
of departure for wide reading and critical discussion, 
designed to expose the roots of the problem and suggest 
workable solutions. Under this plan the ‘‘great books’’ 
become first of all useful tools. Employing them as 
such, the student is more likely, we believe, to discover 
for himself both their limitations and their compelling 


years, 


mere 


student than in 


power. 

Moreover, if this method encourages the student to 
proceed from the particular to the general and learn 
how to bring all his experience and learning responsibly 
to bear upon actual current problems, it likewise requires 
of the instructor that his teaching materials be fresh 
and Such teaching, coupled with preceptorial 
attention to the individual student, is the most expen- 
sive kind of teaching there is; but if its results justify 
our expectations, it will also prove to be the most eco- 


realistic. 


nomical. 

Under the new Colgate plan, preceptors are to be 
carefully selected and will work under university 
direction. They will counsel the student on his uni- 
versity program and guide him in the performance 
of well-defined intellectual tasks. Preceptorial meet- 
ings, to be held at least biweekly during freshman 
and sophomore years, will constitute a regular aca- 
demic appointment and involve individual assign- 
ments. Preceptors will receive appropriate adjust- 
ments in their other teaching assignments to allow 
them to carry on their work effectively. 

In addition to the orthodox departmental concen- 
trations, upperclassmen under the new plan will be 
permitted to select such interdepartmental fields as 
American (or Latin-American or British) institu- 
tions, problems of industrial relations, problems of 
international relations, and administrative problems. 
In the upperclass years, many of the college courses 
will be given, as in the past, through seminars or 
small laboratory groups of from six to ten students. 

With the framework established for the new Col- 
gate plan, the university’s postwar committee of 
seven is continuing its studies relating to upperclass 
concentration, the elective courses, general university 
examinations, and student life and activities, all with 
a view toward enabling the college to meet what 
President Case has ealled “the most challenging edu- 


He adds: 


The new Colgate plan is to be regarded as one of the 
efforts which the col- 


cational assignment in our history.” 





many—and I think promising 
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leges are making to meet the need for considereq and 
? 


it may be daring, study and experiment in genera] edu. i 
cation at the college level. The plan is stil] tentative Ol 
and incomplete, and will remain so until experience we p 
nothing more to teach us. If that day ever comes, jt A 
will be time for us to close our doors. ce 
W. Emerson Recx 10 
DIRECTOR, PUBLIC RELATIONS, al 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY a 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
THE BARBED-WIRE UNIVERSITIES a 
ACCORDING to many repatriated American prisoners . 
of war, one of the first things they began to think . 
about, once they were confined behind a Germay ov 
barbed-wire enclosure, was school. The companiop. 
ship of books and the effort to learn were soothing jy bo 
the natural mental torture of imprisonment. fa 
The War Prisoners Aid of the YMCA met this de. tn 
mand for knowledge by supplying the prisoners jy an 
Germany and Japan and in Allied countries with we 
school and fictional books, paper and pencils, study per 
courses, and other necessary paraphernalia for clas. cor 
room work. Representatives of the “Y” also aided ties 
the military-camp governments in setting up the sho 
school curricula. To April 1, 1945, the “Y” published cou 
4,143,556 books for the use of prisoners of war o! S whi 
all nationalities. Ew 
In many of the prison camps, there were men with I 
college or a similar education who immediately aiter wo! 
their capture became teachers to those who lacked a por 
advanced education. Courses in mathematics, |au- fiet 
guages, philosophy, and technical subjects were begu the 
and continued with little interruption. the 
Hundreds of self-teaching and correspondent had 
courses in high-school, college, and technical subjects ing. 
-were made available to prisoners through the Armed eam 
Forces Institute, Madison (Wis.), and distributed to hou: 
American prisoners of war in Germany and otlie hest 
countries by the War Prisoners Aid. Up to date the tray 
YMCA has not received any detailed reports on etl: man 
cational activities among Allied prisoners in Japat Ms 
although it is known that about 28,000 books sent by hook 


the “Y” were recently received by men in enelly B 


‘amps in the Far East. carn] 

In November and December, 1944, about 4)" avid! 
USAFI textbooks were received each month at tie = 
War Prisoners Aid headquarters, 347 Madison Ave “yy 
nue, New York City, and at the office in Washingt. of fi 


The branch of the USAFI was established in cone The 


tion with the office of the World’s Committee of tle vane 
YMCA at Geneva, providing all USAFI active and | 
along educational lines, making available lesson ™ been 
struction, conducting examinations, and recorailg “ is in 
factors of a prisoner’s studies which are educational hese 


significant. 
In addition to the elaborate set-up providing P!* 

















¥ 





EMBER 8, 1949 


oners With various titles of textbooks, the “Y” also 
oreanized an individual book service which supplied 
prisoners with books in response to direct requests. 
\s an example, a prisoner cabled that he wanted a 
eytain book on tobaeco raising, another man asked 
hook on embalming. Such requests were filled, 
+ they did require at times considerable re- 


although t 
ce in locating the books. 

Prisoners have shown a keen interest in books on 
rural rehabilitation, animal husbandry, horticulture, 
and allied subjects. D. R. Porter of the War Prison- 
ers Aid has made up a list of some 125 titles which 
vere obtained and shipped to various prison camps 
overseas. 

When the “Y” decided on titles of educational 
books and pamphlets to be supplied to prisoners, two 
factors had to be considered. These were the atti- 
tudes on the combined part of the American censor 
and the censor of the country to which the books 


were to be sent. The United States censor did not 





permit any books to pass by him which were con- 
cerned with recent developments in science—aeronau- 
tics, radio, chemistry, navigation—nor any publication 


country. The German censors turned down books 


} which discussed polities, history, and economics of 


lurope since 1914. The reasons are obvious. 
In order to learn the needs of the prisoners, “Y” 


workers regularly visited the camps and then re- 


‘ported back to their headquarters the textbooks and 


fiction that were most in demand. As a result of 
the wide distribution of books by the “Y,” most of 
the prison camps in Germany and in Allied countries 
had good-sized libraries, both for reference and read- 
ing. The “Y” even sent wood from Sweden to the 
camps so the prisoners could make book shelves to 
house the tomes. Besides the textbooks, prisoners 
best liked western novels, modern biographies, and 
travel books. At Marlag Milag Nord Camp in Ger- 


at another camp, Oflag XXX-B, there were 1,600 
books in the eamp library. 

Bookbinding materials were also supplied to prison 
camps by the “Y” beeause the books were read so 
avidly they would have fallen to pieces unless kept 
in repair. One of the most recent activities of the 
“Y” along educational lines is the reprint of a series 
01 ive schoolbooks for the use of Japanese prisoners. 
The series consists of an elementary reader, an ad- 
Yanced reader, an anthology, beginning mathematics, 
and a religious book, the title of which has not yet 
been The publishing of these books 
ls In line with reciprocal agreements with the Japa- 
tee government which permitted the War Prisoners 


decided upon. 
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Aid to send some 5,000 schoolbooks to the Americans 
imprisoned on the Malay Peninsula, and in Thailand, 
North China, and Java. 

At one time during the war, 300 American officers 
were attending 40 different educational courses in a 
daily 12-hour period at Oflag 64 in Germany. Thirty 
men last year passed college-entrance examinations 
given at that camp. The faculty, headed by Cap- 
tain H. D. Eldridge, of Denver, consisted of 35 
Among the courses offered 


of 


well-qualified teachers. 
were three in law, seven in foreign languages, six in 
mathematies, five in English grammar, four in social 
science, and three in science. At another camp, Stalag 
Luft III, classes in meteorology, geology, algebra, 
differential calculus, and sociology were organized for 
American airmen. 

In the American prison camps, education plays an 
important part in the life of the Germans and Japa- 
nese. The “Y” supplies many necessary books and 
materials and as a result of the opportunities pre- 
sented to the prisoners to gain or add to their educa- 
tion, there have been worth-while repercussions 
abroad. 

The educational, religious, and recreational work 
accomplished in the past two years by the “Y” among 
enemy prisoners no doubt had its effect upon them 
and the German army. In an interview on April 9, 
1945, given by General Erich Buschler of the German 


army, he said: 


German prisoners in America write thousands of letters 
to their families in Germany and this is America’s great- 
est propaganda. It is having a decided influence upon 
the course of the war. The most important factor, how- 
ever, is that the German soldier now realizes that if 
captured by the Americans he will receive fair treat- 
ment. In many cases where the German soldier could 
continue to sucessfully resist, he is surrendering. On the 
other hand the German soldier is fighting desperately 
against the Russians to prevent his being captured. I 
know this because I commanded the 86lst Regiment, 
347th Division. Letters being written home by German 
prisoners in America say that, in addition to the fair 
treatment received, they are also permitted to carry on 
their studies. This unintentional propaganda on the 
part of the Americans is weakening the German Army 
which is permitting your combat troops to spearhead so 
rapidly into Germany. 


In the American prison camps, classes in history, 
English, mathematics, Greek, Italian, architecture, and 
philosophy are conducted. On an average, 50 per 
cent of the prisoners of war attend the schools taught 
by prisoners who either had had previous experience 
in educational work or were far enough advanced in 
schooling in their homelands to do the job. At one 
camp, Concordia, there is a large number of officers 
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present, some of whom were teachers in Germany. 
The studies there have assumed the level of university 
requirements, and the prisoners call their school, 
With a theological and 
philosophical faculty, work is included in the liberal 


“Concordia University.” 
arts and natural sciences. 

The prisoners are convinced that their work will be 
recognized by the German universities at least upon 
On the high-school level at Concordia, 
courses are held adequate in strength to prepare the 
The refer- 


examination. 


men for entrance to German universities. 
ence and reading library consists of books partly sup- 
plied by the War Prisoners Aid of the “Y.” 

D. A. Davis of the YMCA, New York City, recently 


Correspondence 
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reported that, due to the educational work done , 
his organization and the U. 8. Army, 17,000 Italian 
prisoners of war learned to read and write; 19 Ttaliay prest 
textbooks written and printed in a Montana pri 
camp were reproduced in a quantity of 35,000 COpie 
and used all over the world. From New York (i, 


80D spec 
or ( 


bea’ 


alone, 1,255,000 books were shipped by the “Y» , orld 
urope in 1944; 103,000 were sent to the Far Bast To 
Jamaica, Kenya, North Africa, and India; and 95), prog! 
059 foreign-language books were reprinted in ji tere 
United States. devel 
RALPH Prepgoy ents 

WAR PRISONERS AID OF THE YMCA, pons 
New York CIty irely 
ader 

n in 

heed er 





FOUR YEARS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


INTEREST in adult education appears to be on the 


ascendancy. This is in spite of the long working 
hours and added responsibilities for nearly all adults. 
In 1942, Scoot anp Society published an article 
entitled, “An Experiment in Adult Education” (Vol. 
56, p. 397), describing the activities of one study 
group in Washington, D. C. In this journal, May 
5, 1945, an “Event” gave an account of courses for 
adults in “Great Books” offered by the University 
of Chicago. A broadening interest in the classics 
makes this subject one of interest for discussion. 
In the fall of 1944, the Publie Library System of 
Washington, D. C., received a grant of funds to be 
used over a period of three years for adult educa- 
tion. Reading courses conducted in 


were seven 


groups (165 persons) during the first period, and 
in five groups (135 persons) during the second ses- 
sion. The carry-over of individuals from the first 
session to the second was 65. During this past year, 
similar courses previously offered at the Graduate 
School of the U. 


temporarily 


S. Department of Agriculture were 
lack of 
The courses conducted at both of these institutions 


discontinued for registrants. 
have followed the policy established earlier at St. 
John’s College—the requirement that all members of 
the group read each book. 

During the past four years the group previously 
discussed in the article, “An Experiment in Adult 
Education,” cited above, has demonstrated that great 
benefits can be derived by members whose time does 
not permit of carrying the reading load expected of 
the other local study groups. The folks who have just 
concluded their fourth year of classical studies are 
of widely differing ages, backgrounds, and interests, 
although predominantly college graduates engaged 


in professional work. For some of them the pr. 












. » . . “ 
gram is a release from the strain of a busy life; fi I 
others it is an opportunity to gather ideas to pis 
on to younger members of the family; and to al A 


is a matter of literary interest. After all, there i 


no reason why such members of the group a ; Bocial 
physician or a musical director, for instance, shouli Ps 

ee : ‘ , ‘ 4. 
not clear a definite time for classies as easily xs 194: 


others in such professions provide a definite after- 
noon for golf. 

Adults searcely need a pattern of pedagogy |ail 
Sometimes a form of book revier, 


THI 
logist 
ro W 
out for them. pince 
occupying as much as two thirds of a two-or 
period, may be the most effective means of introdw- 
ing the group to a book for discussion. In other 
cases a 20-minute survey of the topic or story maj 
be adequate. But, in all cases, account is taken 0 
the fact that some, and probably most, of thos 
present have not read the book. 

How can folks discuss intelligently a book the 
have not read? This question can best be answer 
by trying the experiment with a group of adults & 
a basis for reaching a conclusion. Varied ages atl 
experiences of participants provide a vastly dife- 
ent setting from that provided in an undergradutl 
group, where such an experiment would probably 
end in failure. Adult students can develop, a 
have developed, a high type of discussion follows 
brief reviews of such books as Rousseau’s “Luile; 
Leonardo’s “Note Books,” Schopenhauer’s “Worl 
as Will and Idea,’ Herodotus’s “History,” 
“Literature between the Testaments.” 

Rousseau’s “Emile” opens the whole subject © 
methods of education of youth. Leonardo da Vii 
is known to the layman of artistic interests becaus 
of his paintings and to the scientist because of 1 
explanations of natural phenomena. What bet? 
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Dlovist. Dr. 


base could one have for a follow-up of a review of 
“Note Books”? When a Shakespearean play is 
Eadie the leader may read excerpts, but more 
cpecially he has before him a challenge to pick out 
» discussion those great topics touching on human 


pls 


or 
behavior that have given the work its place in the 
rorld. 

To those who do not enjoy classical literature this 
To those who have such an 
terest but have had little time or opportunity to 


program has no appeal. 


p a knowledge of the books, a suggestion pre- 
Rents itself: Why wait for some organization to 

ponsor such a program? This group has been en- 
Rirely unsponsored and without specially trained 
A group of similarly minded folks with 
in interest in the best of literature is all that is 
A chemist without leadership training in 


meecded. 
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adult education worked up Columella’s “De re Rus- 
tica” during one summer vacation and expects soon 
week of 
This period of group study has brought 
to each participant literary opportunities that could 
not have come by individual reading. 

The inspiration that comes from the association 
of kindred minds of the present day in the common 
study of works produced by great minds of the past 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 

This Washington group has found the study of 
classical literature sufficiently interesting and inspir- 
ing to plan a fifth year of activity. Of the present 
group of 22 members, 15 were charter members in 
the fall of 1941. 


to prepare a Shakespeare play during a 
vacation. 


Myron S. ANDERSON 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A REVISED TEXTBOOK ON SOCIAL 
q PSYCHOLOGY 
By KimBaLL YOUNG. 
F. S. Crofts and Company, New York. 
1944. $4.00. 


Pp. 578. 
Revised, 


¥ wal Psy / OLOgY. 


Tuis is a work of real merit by a well-known soci- 


Young became prominent fifteen years 
go when the first edition of this book appeared. 
Since then, many advances have been made. He 


resses now, more than ever, the basie drives; among 
many others, the desire for love, power, mastery, 
urity, and sociability. 

| From the very outset Dr. Young has a theme and a 
essage. He explains in a graphic manner those 
hings that are almost indispensable in preparing the 
tudent for intelligent citizenship. He stresses more 
in in the first edition that “social interaction is ab- 
The 


sung of personality and “the polling of individuals” 


lutely essential to personality development.” 


' opinions “have been widely accepted,” and, in 
, the author holds “social psychology is 
‘adually taking on the stature of a science.” 

The author approaches his subject in a very liberal 
His breadth of 
Bsion, his fresh point of view, and the absence of 


id broadly humanistic manner. 


ything cumbersome make his work unusually sig- 
iticant. The book is vital and dynamic, due to the 
Uthor’s lucid thinking and forcible expression. There 
re few indeed in this country who are so possessed 
ith initiative, so vigorous and resourceful, so broad 
itlook, or so lofty in purpose. 


™,: 
ins 


work deserves the highest commendation. Dr. 
ug deals with his subject as a philosopher as 


“" & a sociologist and psychologist. He contends 





cogently that the social sciences throw much light on 
social psychology; and very fruitful indeed, for his 
purpose, have been his many researches in cultural 
anthropology. 


Students and teachers of sociology 
and psychology will be deeply grateful to Dr. Young 
for his masterful treatment. 

R. ANDREW MACKIE 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
NEw YorkK CIty 
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BAILEY, E. G., DWAYNE ORTON, and PAuL AUSTIN WOLFE. 
Three Approaches to College Problems. Pp. 23. La- 
fayette College, Easton, Pa. 1945. 

Addresses given at a faculty dinner held in February, 1945, 
in connection with studies being made by the Post War 
Program Committee. 





CarR, WILLIAM G. Only by Understanding. (Headline 

Series, No. 52.) Pp. 96. Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16. 25¢. 
The object of this series is to provide sufficient unbiased 
background information to enable readers to reach intel- 
ligent and independent conclusions on the important inter- 
national problems of the day. 


CoverRT, TIMON. Federal Government Funds for Educa- 
tion, 1942-43 and 1943-44. (Leaflet No. 76.) U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1945. 
10¢. 
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DIEDERICH, PAUL B., and WILLIAM VAN TIL. The Work- 
shop. Pp. 32. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 105 
Fifth Ave., New York 3. 1945. 25¢. 

A summary of principles and practices of the workshop 
movement. 
* 

Dix, LESTER. 

Planning. 


The Montclair Conference on Workshop 
(Work in Progress Series.) Pp. 55. 
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Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
New York 19. 1945. 
A series of reports of projects being carried on in inter- 
cultural education. 
® 
HERKSHEIMER, MARK FOLEY, and JoHN W. DIFFER (com- 
piled and edited by). Educators Guide to Free Films. 
5th Edition. Mimeographed. Pp. viii+254. Eduea- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wise. 1945. $4.00. 
“386 new titles are starred in the title index and a new sub- 
ject index has been added. An article by John Guy 
Fowlkes, educational consultant, has also been included, 
reprints of which will be furnished free to any school or 
other official interested in visual education. 


How to Run a Film Library. Pp. 12. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
1945. 50¢. 

Designed to help improve procedures so that better and 
more frequent use of films will be possible. 
* 


JAWORSKI, IRENE D. Look Beyond the Label. 
Bureau for Intercultural Education. 1945. 
A play produced on November 14, 1944, in Forrest Hills 


Pp. 18. 


High School, New York City, by Jo Schlachter. Adaptable 
for stage or radio. 
e 
KELLEY, Frep J., and RutH E. Eckert. Residence and 


Migration of College Students. Pamphlet No. 98. Pp. 
21. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
1945. 10¢. 

A study of the residence and migration of students enrolled 
in American institutions of higher learning, 1938-39. 











A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


§22 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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University, Bloomington. 1945. 50¢. * 
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PROFFITT, MARIS M., and DAvID SEGEL. ‘‘School Census 
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rs Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 1945 
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RascHE, WILLIAM H. ‘‘The Gear-Wheel Pump. 4 pi. 
placement-Force Analysis.’’ Bulletin of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. Engineering Experiment Station 
Series No. 61. Vol. XXXVIII, No. 11, Pp. 19 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 1945, 
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TOMLINSON, LAURENCE ELLIOTT. College Entrance Rp. 
quirements. Pp. 50. Educational Studies, 2016 N, y 
Overton St., Portland 9, Ore. 1945. $1.00. : 


A study of ideals, trends, and institutions in the Tj 
4 7 ’ 8, § ev 
States as related to secondary education. “ 


Victory in Burma. Pp. 32. British Information Sq. 
vices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1945. 





Valuable information 


for school administrators, physical edu- 
cators, health education teachers, -recre- 
ation leaders, school physicians, nurses @ 
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THE APPLICATION 
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to Health and Physical Education 
by Dr. H. HARRISON CLARKE 


of Syracuse University 
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